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Editorial and Announcements 


' X JE direct special attention to the letter, printed in this issue, from Mr. Frank M. 
Gardner, Borough Librarian of Luton. Most of our readers will know that 
Aldred’s Sequel Stories has been out of print for some years. Various editors 
have taken up the task of revision, but have had to leave the job uncompleted owing 
to circumstances beyond their control. The A.A.L. Council is extremely grateful to 
Mr. Gardner for his offer to prepare the work for publication, and we urge all librarians 
and assistants to offer what help they can, for by so doing they will assist in the completion 
of a book that is urgently needed. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Courses in all sections are arranged each season to run from April to May of the 
following year, and from November to December of the following year. 

Students wishing to enter for any course must obtain an application form and 
send it, together with the appropriate fee, to Mrs. S. W. Martin, Carnegie Library, 
Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. Applications must reach the above before 20th 
March and 20th October for the April and November courses respectively. After 
these dates no applications will be considered. 

For full particulars of subjects and fees, see the Library Association Year Book. 

In addition to the full courses, special Revision Courses in the Intermediate Section 
only are organised to commence in March and September and to finish in time for 
the following examinations. These Revision Courses are intended only for students 
who have previously sat for the respective part, or parts, of the Intermediate Examination 
of the Library Association, and in no circumstances will any other application be 
considered. 

Application for these short courses must reach Mrs. S. W. Martin before 20th 
February and 20th August for the March and September courses respectively. 


COURSES IN LIBRARIANSHIP 
NORTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, Prince of Wales Road, London, N.W.5 
Elementary Course (commencing Wednesday, 6th September) 


Literary History. . a .. Wed. 2.30-4.0 .. Miss A. D. Nash. 
Library Administration, 
Cataloguing and Classification Wed. 4.0-5.30 .. Miss E. Jowett. 
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Elementary Course (commencing Thursday, 14th September) 
Library Administration, 


Cataloguing and Classification Thurs. 6.30-8.0 .. Miss E. Jowett. 
Literary History. . Nf .. Thurs. 8.0-9.0 .. L. W. Kernutt. 
Intermediate Course (commencing Wednesday, 6th September) 
Classification .. J .. Wed. 2.45-4.15 .. S.G. Saunders. 
Cataloguing a ai .. Wed. 4.15-5.45  .. L.M. Harrod. 
Final Course (Part 1) (commencing Wednesday, 13th September) 
English Literary History .. Wed. 7.0-9.0 .. L. W. Kernutt. 


Post-War Proposals* 


Question 1.—The Proposals assume there will be changes in local government 
areas after the war. If such changes are not made, has the L.A. Council an alternative 
scheme for reorganising and improving the public library service ? 


Answer.—The problem is not whether there will be changes, but how those changes 
will be made. It is obvious that the present local government machine is not capable 
of operating local social services in the quantity and at the quality necessary to modern 
social conditions. We do not need to argue that point, for we have the evidence around 
us. The real difficulty is to create a machine which will get rid of the handicaps of 
parochial autonomy and still retain the benefits of keen local interests and a degree 
of genuine local control. 

It is also urgent that the cost of the essential minimum of local social service to 
the whole of the country shall be spread over the whole of the country. 

Changes have taken place already, and others have been planned and the proposals 
published by the Government for public consideration, e.g., the Police Service in the 
south-east counties, and the Fire Service : one regionalised, the other nationalised ; 
Youth Service ; the Education Bill; the White Papers on Health and Water. All 
the evidence so far available would seem to indicate the central government’s intention 
to reorganise those services it considers necessary to national welfare, under the county 
councils and county boroughs, with the delegation by the county of definite but limited 
powers to a few of the larger municipal boroughs and new county regional committees. 
Only one county borough—or all-purpose authority—has been created since 1919, 
and the central government has set its face, apparently, against any increase in the 
number of all-purpose authorities at the expense of the county councils. It would 
appear, therefore, the Council’s hopes as expressed in the last paragraph of Section 9 
and in Section 14 are not likely to be realised. 

The changes which have taken place or proposed are all changes in “ service ” 
areas, not in electoral or rating areas. It will be interesting to see what does happen 
eventually to the municipal borough and urban district councils. 

Nevertheless, all this does not invalidate in the slightest degree the Essential Condi- 
tions as set out in Section 10, paragraphs (a) to (d). With slight alterations to para- 
graphs (c) and (d) the Proposals can stand. Indeed, the Council needs no alternative. 
In (c) insert “* library” between “local ’’ and ‘authorities’ so that it now reads 
**(c) All Jocal library authorities must be rendered financially able to attain efficiency.” 
In (d) insert “library *” between ‘** government” and “areas,” so that it now reads 











* The questions arose at a recent meeting of the South Wales and Monmouthshire Division. The 
answers were given by M. H. Sydney, F.L.A., Chairman of the L.A. Post-War Policy Committee. 
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**(d) The composition and size of local government library areas must be such that the 
best results are made possible.” 


Question 2.—If local government areas are enlarged, would they not become 
wealthier economic units, so that the efficiency of the library service would be ensured 
without the necessity of grants being made by the Government ? 


Answer.—It by no means follows that a larger and wealthier unit, by the mere 
fact of its greater size and wealth, ensures efficiency. Up to certain limits and in 
certain conditions the larger and wealthier authority is able to provide a better service 
to all its burgesses, improved conditions of service and salaries for its staff, and better 
opportunities of training for the staff. It does not follow that it will. Nor does a 
larger unit necessarily mean a wealthier one. To amalgamate three or four poor areas 
does not make one wealthy authority. To add two or three rural areas to one successful 
and prosperous industrial town does not make that town any wealthier, but it does 
add to the efficiency of the social services of the rural areas and at much less cost 
than they could do it standing alone. If it were possible so to group the cities, towns 
and rural areas in this country that all the rich towns and areas had their satellite less 
affluent towns, villages and rural areas, then the problem of satisfactory service would 
be eased, but grants would still be necessary. McColvin made an attempt to do this 
grouping, and he has not been given credit for the common sense behind it. 

To bring the library service of the country to a more satisfactory level means 
increased costs, and there are very strong reasons why that increase, or most of it, should 
be spread over the whole of the country, and not the least reason is that the whole of 
the country will thereby benefit. Only grants will do this ; that is their main purpose 
to spread the cost of an efficient and adequate service to all the country over the whole 
country, rich and poor areas alike. Anything short of this means discrimination in 
favour of the richer areas.. There is another reason worthy of thought. Consider 
for a moment the probable future financial position of non-county boroughs and lesser 
authorities. They will Aave to levy rates according to the demands of the precepting 
authority or authorities, and after having done so they can then, and only then, think 
of their own few autonomous services. I am no pessimist, but after sixteen years 
as librarian of a municipal borough, I am acutely conscious of the effect of an increase 
in the county precept and the result. The outlook for the autonomous services of the 
municipal boroughs and the U.D.C.s without Government grants in some form or 
another is distinctly bleak in most areas. This does not exclude the possibility of 
greater care of and pride in such services as those authorities can still call their very 


own, but in racing parlance, it is a long odds chance. 


Question 3.—(a) Government grants may have an adverse effect in the payment 
of salaries ; (b) Would it not be possible to replace these grants by grants paid by a 
grants committee similar to the University Grants Committee ? 

Answer.—(a) Grants would be made, it is reasonable to assume, on the fulfilment 
of definite conditions, and it is almost certain the payment of agreed salary rates would 
be a major condition. 

(b) In 1937 the Scarborough Conference approved the suggestion for a Joint 
Advisory Board to work similarly to the U.G.C. The Council’s proposals then approved 
should be read again and compared with the ‘* Proposals’’ now issued. It is an 
interesting experience. 

Library service is a local government service ; universities are a completely different 
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kettle of fish. ‘* Disparate” is the appropriate word. The machinery which the 
Government would, almost certainly, choose to distribute grants and supervise the 
fulfilment of conditions would be some part—if additional—of the normal machinery 
of contact between central and local government. It is most unlikely to devise special 
machinery for libraries alone, though it might if libraries were grouped with broad- 
casting, museums, art galleries, C.E.M.A., ancient monuments, and so forth. The 
Treasury supports C.E.M.A. through the Board of Education. 


Question 4.—How would the L.A. Council define an “* adequate” public library 
service [para. 10 (a)]? 

Answer.—I do not know. So far as I am aware the Council has never come, 
collectively, to a conclusion on the matter, but when it does get down to a definition, 
as it must in the not distant future, it will probably produce a pamphlet at least equal 
in size, and, one hopes, in quality of content, to the A.L.A.’s ninety-two page “* Post- 
War Standards for Public Libraries." May I recommend this pamphlet to the ques- 
tioner and many others? The plain and unpleasant truth is that we have very few, 
very, very few, services in the country which even their own chief officers consider 
nearly adequate at 1939 standards, and certainly not adequate to meet the inevitable 
post-war demand. 


Question 5.—Can it be stated exactly where the functions of a central government 
department “* charged with the duty of guiding, co-ordinating and encouraging the 
development of local library services ’” (para. 17) cease and those of the local authority 
commence ? 

Answer.—Not “ exactly "’ at the moment, nor until the terms of the national policy 
are clearly set out. Para. 12 is quite explicit as to the power of local authorities. 
“* The public library is essentially a local service and must be intimately related with 
and responsive to local needs. Individual citizens must have direct access to those 
responsible for its administration so that those for whom it is provided can enjoy an 
active and immediate interest in its management. The /ocal library service must remain 
under the control and management of appropriate local authorities and not be placed 
directly under the control of either the central government or of larger regional authorities.” 
I suggest the central government department would be responsible for seeing that the 
national policy was carried properly into effect locally, for recommending the necessary 
financial aid, and for the assessment of the results. The local library authority would 
have the fullest possible freedom in the control and management of its service within 
the lines of the national policy. Broadly stated, the local authority could act, but it 
could not refrain from acting. The closest analogy at the moment is that of an 
enlightened city council and its library committee ; the first lays down the policy, 
provides the money, stipulates certain salaries and conditions of service, and leaves 
to the second and its officers the control and management of the service. 


Question 6.—Is there not a danger that libraries controlled from a central government 
department would lose their “ local’’ characteristics and all the advantages that 
accompany local control (para. 17) ? 


Answer.—Nowhere in the Proposals is there any suggestion of ‘‘ control” from a 
central government department. See para. 12. Nor does para. 17 imply, in any 
degree, central control. Though I have worked in a northern industrial town, a 
West Riding city, and an East London working-class dormitory, I am unable to par- 
ticularise any “local” characteristic which | would consider a dominating and 
favourable feature. A good service which is, in the words of para. 12, “ intimately 
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related with and responsive to local needs” is very much the same, in its essentials, 
in all parts of the country. Paras. 12 to 16 emphasise the Council’s belief in library 
service as a part of local government, beyond any misapprehension, and as something 
quite apart and distinct from decentralised or regionalised central government. The 
Proposals are designed to retain the advantages of local control and to minimise the 
disadvantages. A service which is “controlled by library committees comprising 
men and women chosen for their interest in the service and their appreciation of its 
possibilities, and responsible directly to their local authorities ’ (para. 10 (d)), and is 
“intimately related with and responsive to local needs” (para. 12) would lose none 
of the advantages of “local” characteristics or control. 


Question 7.—Does para. 4 (library authority areas) refer to McColvin’s ‘ unit” 
system ? 

Answer.—No. It states a principle upon which the rearrangement of local govern- 
ment areas should be based, and one which nearly all bodies intimately concerned 
with the practice of local government agree on. The present Government will not 
accept that principle, but prefers to deal with the necessary changes service by service. 
See Answer 1. 


Question 8.—What will the attitude of the L.A. Council be towards the employment 
of women in libraries after the war? Will they concede the “ right to work ” to women 
and so abolish the marriage “ bar” as in the U.S.A. ? 

Answer.—The Council has stated in Para. 36 that ‘“‘men and women should 
receive equal pay for equal work and responsibility.” That is the present Council’s 
attitude, but what the attitude of the post-war Councils will be it is impossible to surmise, 
except that they will continue to reflect advanced social opinion on the general question 
of the employment status of women. The L.A. Council and its limited power should 
not be confused with the local authority with its full power of expressing the lowest 
common denominator of public opinion in such matters. 


Question 9.—Should not the “‘ agreed national scales of salaries for all grades” 
(para. 24) be those of N.A.L.G.O., as applying to a local government service ? 

Answer.—As a member of the N.A.L.G.O. Consultative Committee I can state 
categorically there are no “‘ agreed national scales of salaries.” Para. 35 ‘* Technical 
Staff” says ‘‘ These salaries should be determined by a national committee comprising 
representatives of the staff, the employing authorities and the Government department, 
and the application of such scales should be obligatory.” The pattern of the future 
negotiating machinery for the salaries of local government officers as a whole has 
not yet been designed. There are rough sketches about and under consideration, but 
it will be a long time before full and complete agreement between the parties is reached. 
In the meantime para. 35 should be supported. 


Question 10.—Should not provision be made for the granting of external Diplomas 
so that those assistants who, for various reasons, may be unable to attend a full-time 
library school for the specified time, may still qualify for the Diploma ? 

Answer.—Such provision will most likely be made for some time to come, tut 
it should be an interim short-term policy only. The ultimate aim must be to create 
a set of conditions whereby no suitable entrant to the profession is unable, for any 
reason, to attend a full-time course at a library school. The larger unit with trans- 
ferable staff, Government grants to trainees and library schools, and an all-party 
agreed national policy of professional education with central government insistence 
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on its application as a condition of grant to local authorities are the main basis of 
such conditions. (See paras. 37-40, but particularly 37.) “It is absolutely essential 
to the welfare of the service that conditions of service in library work should be such 
as to allow sufficient free time for reading, study, intellectual pursuits and social 
contacts.” It is impossible to over-estimate the cramping and stultifying effects of 
split turns and regular evening duty, plus anything up to ten years’ close application 
to spare-time professional study between the ages of 17 and 27. It cannot be denied 
that despite all these difficulties first-class librarians have emerged, but it has been in 
spite of and not because of them. The public library service needs something more 
than competent functionaries ; as a public service it requires persons with wide social 
interests and contacts, and should provide them with full opportunity of developing 
and exercising their quality in their personal contribution to the community as private 
citizens as well as librarians. Only in this way can a realistic social training be secured 


for those who must operate a fundamental social service. The isolation of librarians 
as a class must cease. 


Question 11.—Why cannot all post-war problems await the return of men and 
women on national service so that they may express their views ? 

Answer.—I must confess that my first reaction to this question was to refer the 
questioner to the answer to question 10, particularly the latter part, which mentions 
wide social interests and social contacts. ‘‘ Leave everything alone until the boys 
come home” is a pathetic and misplaced sympathy for our “* service” personnel. 
We cannot do that, nor would they wish us to do so. We who are left at home have 
a duty to them to plan and do everything we can in their absence to secure a better 
opportunity for the library service to which they will, we hope, safely return. Pro- 
viding the reconstruction proposals put forward by the Council have received careful 
and prolonged consideration by persons of mature experience, after the fullest possible 
consultation with all individuals, branches and sections, sufficiently interested to 
contribute to the deliberations, for which they have been given reasonable opportunity, 
it is extremely unlikely these proposals will conflict fundamentally with those of 
** service ’’ personnel. 

On my return from the Army in 1919 after nearly five years of service, I found my 
seniors at home had succeeded in getting the rate limit removed and the county library 
placed on a legal footing. I shall be ever grateful for their work in my absence and 
more than glad they did not defer action until I had my views ready, for I had a difficult 
enough personal ask on hand to “ rehabilitate ’’ myself, and it was some years before 
I felt equipped and ready to take an interest in professional matters. This personal 
problem will be very much the same for the majority of national service personnel 
after this war. Does anyone believe the rate limit would have been removed if it 
had been left until the middle 1920’s, when the May Committee and the Geddes Axe 
had been at work. Finally I will quote from the Report of the Post-War Policy 
Committee when submitting the Proposals to the Council for approval. ‘* The pro- 
fession knows what is wrong with the service, and in the main it knows the cure. We 
are convinced it is the duty of the Council to the service and to other local government 
services to publish at the earliest moment its considered proposals for the future of 
the public library service, irrespective of what may or may not happen to local govern- 
ment generally. It is vital that these proposals be as widely known as possible to 
every authority interested in and responsible for the future of local government. 
Without publication our case would fall by default, our future tasks would be much 
harder, and we should have missed the opportunity of enlisting the support of valuable 
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and influential allies interested in the more comprehensive improvement of local 
government.” 


Question 12.—If the majority of the members of the L.A. record, either before the 
cessation of hostilities or thereafter, a decision in support of the principles contained 
in the Proposals, would it be necessary for a general meeting of the Association to be 
held to ratify this decision ? 

Answer.—It is the intention of the Council to call such a meeting as soon as the 
war situation permits. 


Go West, Young Man P. Pagan 


LTHOUGH I must confess to being a little out of touch with the latest trend 
Ae the discussions of post-war policy in libraries, I have followed with interest 

the various suggestions for “ rehabilitation ’” of Service personnel. A wordy 
battle seemed to range hotly around the question of revision courses, and full-time 
library schools. And one of the many difficulties to be faced was the provision of 
enough facilities to meet the needs of all those returning from the Forces on demobilisa- 
tion. 

I have a purely selfish reason for hurling another bone into the dogfight. When 
I joined the profession some six and a half years ago, one of my first questions was : 
** Shall I have any chance of going abroad ?”’ With keen satisfaction I read of exchanges 
taking place between this country and American libraries, and with the same satisfaction 
did I greet the suggestion that these exchanges should be increased after the war, 
and not confined to the largest libraries, or to municipal systems. 

Many members of the Services have found in the U.S.A. and in Canada excellent 
training facilities for their temporary wartime vocation. Many others, like myself, 
will have trained and fought entirely in the Old World. Suppose, then, that when 
peace comes once more training at full-time library schools and exchanges of personnel 
are amalgamated. In the actual and potential training organisations of American 
libraries could be found some part of the answer to our own pressing need for more 
training institutions. 

I am not for the moment suggesting that all Britain’s ex-Service librarians should 
go to America for a six-months’ course. The establishment of library schools in 
England is an urgent need, and must be recognised as a first priority. But for that 
proportion who would like to see ‘* the other side ”’ in their own libraries and surrounded 
by their own equipment, as well as for the unabsorbed few for whom no training could 
be available immediately, here lies one outlet. 

The difficulties are far from insurmountable. For a full-time attendance at a 
British School of Librarianship, we must presume the grant of a bursary or living 
allowance at least big enough to support the student (and his family, particularly 
where he has acquired one in the last five years) in comfort. This allowance can come 
either from grants from Government or another national body, or from local govern- 
ment funds. In the latter case the student would probably be put on the salary list 
in absente, and paid as though he were actually at work in the library. All that is 
necessary is to extend the list of schools recognised for these training grants to include 
certain American institutions. The choice would be conditioned partly by a syllabus 
containing British methods, but mainly by the resources that American schools would 
be able to use to take new students, once American demands are met. 
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The student would be asked to provide all other incidental expenses, including, 
where no grant exists for this, his own passage money. The student employed in 
absente by a local authority could also be asked, lest he have an unfair advantage 
over his British-trained brethren, to make the journey both ways in his own time, 
which is simply to say that he would regard the voyage as a part of his annual holiday. 
Mark you, I do not for a moment believe that there is any “ unfair advantage,” nor 
do I think that a demand of this type on the student’s ‘‘ own time ” is either necessary 
or justified. However, I will put it forward merely as a compromise measure. 


It is, of course, possible that a student would be offered a post in America. This 
possibility can be met by an adjustment clause in the student’s contract with his 
employing authority. I am presuming that no local government funds will be willingly 
laid out where there is a chance of the individual concerned disappearing to a better- 
paid post overseas immediately on qualification. (Perhaps | am wrong—and I sincerely 
hope that my cynicism is unjustified—but I believe that where the cost of training 
is borne entirely by a local government authority, that authority will want some 
advantage, in the shape, for instance, of a call upon the services of that individual for 
at least a twelvemonth, at a fixed salary. I have seen it suggested that local councils 
will in any case benefit in the long run, by the increase in properly-trained personnel, 
but I have seen at least a parallel in the question of Army trades, and from that experience 
I would suggest that they will advance a strong argument in favour of hanging on to 
their own protégés. Where the cost is borne by a national body the question does 
not arise.) This adjustment clause would demand a fixed period (I suggest six months) 
notice on the part of either employer or employee before employment could be terminated 
for the purpose of taking up another position ; the six months’ notice to be enforceable 
only during and for a short period after qualification at an American College of 
Librarianship. Once again, I do not believe such a clause is necessary or justified, 
and I only advance it in an effort to see both sides of any argument. 


At the same time, a period of service for experience’ sake in an American Library 
could be included in the syllabus of the course, or be the subject of a special agreement 
with the employing authority. Such a period of service I heartily recommend. 


To conclude, the cost to the country is no more than for a British trained student. 
The individual would have to find any other expenses, but these should not be outside 
“*normal”’ means. The advantages are twofold :—to the student, the experience of 
new methods and new ideas, and of a new people, over and above his opportunity to 
study for or revise his technical qualifications ; to the profession, the increase in 
facilities available immediately for absorbing a larger number of students. American 
and English library practice is already closely allied, and with the freer interchange 
that will follow this war, that alliance will become still closer. And while qualification 
in an American school need not ipso facto be accepted as qualification in the British 
library profession, it is at least an important step in that direction. The theory of 
librarianship, most of its allied arts (Bibliography, for example) and the machinery 
of selection and exploitation of books are completely international. 


One might go further, and suggest that attendance at European schools of librarian- 
ship should be encouraged. Russia has a language difficulty, however, and personally 
I believe that after the war we as a country will have to put far too much into European 
organisation to be able to draw upon its resources for a long time. But it is at least a 
pleasant idea with which to toy. 
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The Cataloguing Examination—Theoretical 
Harold Jolliffe 


T might be said, with a certain amount of justification, that students do not need 
|= further advice when answering questions for examination purposes. In both 

correspondence courses and in the examination room itself they are told to observe 
various general rules. In addition, most professional text-books devote some pages 
of instruction on the answering of test papers. It must be presumed, too, that most 
students whilst still at school have received some guidance in providing written answers 
to questions set them, and have spent considerable time in gaining experience of 
examinations of all kinds. Notwithstanding all this wealth of experience and tuition, 
many students persist in ignoring even the elementary rules of the subject. It is the object 
of this paper to draw attention to some of the simple mistakes frequently made by those 
intending to take the theoretical cataloguing examination. 


Perhaps the first mistake made by the average individual coming to the study of 
cataloguing is in considering it the most difficult of all subjects for examination. Of 
course, the examination to be taken in the near future is always the most dreaded, ° 
but somehow, cataloguing seems to fill students with forebodings of the worst kind. 
Mr. Jast, in his introduction to Mr. Sharp’s Cataloguing, says,** cataloguing is organised 
common sense, based on experience,” and if this great truth is assimilated first of all, 
many of the bogies will be scattered. 


Most of the general rules governing the answering of examination questions apply 
to cataloguing. Neatness and clear handwriting are obviously prime necessities. 
Speed should not, however, be sacrificed to these, as one question out of a possible 
six, nO matter how beautifully executed, will not guarantee the candidate a pass. A 
proper balance must be maintained, and if a student is doubtful about his capabilities 
in this direction he should practice writing out answers in order to gain speed, whilst 
still maintaining neatness. It cannot be emphasised too strongly that all set questions 
should be attempted. Students should remember that one cannot get more than full 
marks for one question, and even that is only a small percentage of the marks possible 
for the full paper. On the other hand, however, one cannot get less than no marks, 
so that even an attempt at an unfamiliar question may gain the students those few 
extra marks which may make all the difference between a pass and a fail. It is 
important, then, to plan out the time carefully, allowing a fixed period for each question. 
Good punctuation, too, is important. This is especially so in cataloguing where 
definite rules are laid down for it. It should be aoted also that punctuation which is 
vague or ambiguous will automatically be interpreted wrongly by the examiner. Style 
is of the greatest importance. Paragraphs should not be confused with sentences, 
but should be of suitable length and properly indicated. The words “and,” ‘* but,” 
and “also” are not usually used when beginning sentences, and should be avoided. 

Questions should be read through carefully before answers are attempted. 
Although this rule is one which has been repeated so often that it should be engraved 
on the heart of every person above ten years of age, it is truly amazing how many 
candidates ignore it. A few minutes spent in studying the questions in order to determine 
just what is required is time that can well be afforded. 

Students often try to be humorous and this, I think, is dangerous. There are a 
number of reasons for this. Firstly, the examiner may not possess a sense of humour. 
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Secondly, he may think that the candidate is being funny at his expense, and thirdly 
(and this is most likely), he may be of the opinion that cataloguing is not a fit subject 
for humour. Similarly, any form of colloquialism is to be avoided, and I believe 
myself that it is best not to use the personal pronoun in the examination room unless 
the question asks specifically for the candidate’s own opinion. Even then, if possible, 
it should be avoided. 


Another common mistake is to answer questions by tabulating a series of facts. 
If tabulation is required, the examiner will state this clearly, otherwise the essay form 
of answer should be used. Here again it is necessary to decide exactly what is wanted, 
and care should be taken to deal properly with questions which incorporate such 
words as “ discuss,”’ ** tabulate,” “* indicate,” and “* list.” 


Now the chief factor in cataloguing is the Anglo-American Code, and far too 
many students ignore this. To pass the examination it is necessary for a candidate to 
Satisfy the examiners that he or she possesses a knowledge of cataloguing up to a 
certain standard. The Anglo-American Code is the official code of rules adopted by 
the two countries. Many of the questions in the theoretical paper deal directly with 
it, in others, full knowledge of it is indispensable, whilst in the practical paper, all 
questions must be answered according to the rules covered by it. Therefore, and this 
is the most vital factor of all, the rules must be known and understood thoroughly. 
In fact, they must be known so well, that when faced with a question such as “* what 
is the rule for .. .”’ the student will be able to set it down almost without thinking. 
Obviously the same applies to the practical paper, and indeed, if the student wishes 
to finish this paper at all, his knowledge of the rules must be complete, for there is no 
time to spend in pondering over the individual points which go to make up a particular 
rule. Furthermore, it is necessary to learn the Code in such a way that the mind 
automatically groups the rules when this is necessary. A question will not state “* give 
rule number so-and-so.” Instead, it will say, for instance, ** give the A.A. rule for 
trials.” Here it is necessary to give ail rules covering trials, and not just the one dealing 
with criminal trials. It is obvious, then, that rules should not be learned by numbers, 
but by the subjects which they cover. 


A rule, too, must be cited correctly. Although it is not necessary to use the exact 
wording given in the Code, indeed, it is best to avoid strict adherence to this, yet the 
Student must not give his own adaptation of it. The whole rule must also be given. 
Thus, when variations in practice occur, both English and American opinions must be 
given, the English occupying first place. This is not merely racial prejudice. After 
all, in practical examples the English variety must be followed, and that is the rule 
from our point of view, and the American the variation. All relevant footnotes should 
be given, because in reality they are part of the rule to which they refer. 


Examples should be used freely. It is not necessary to give a full entry if only 
a part is called for. In the case of compound surnames, for instance, only the name 
itself need be given, viz. :— 


LEES-SMITH, James 
Refer from SMITH, James Lees- 


Of course, the American variation must be illustrated, too. This is especially important 
in such a rule as “ noblemen.” Here examples would be given showing the English 
rule, the American variation, and the exception to that variation. Examples, as far 
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as they go, should be treated with as much care as if they appeared in the practical 
paper. 


Another instance where students are apt to make mistakes is when a choice of answer 
is permitted. An example of this is ‘ give four methods of displaying catalogues 
and discuss any one in detail.’’ Incidentally, this question should be read carefully ; 
** give four and discuss one ”’ should not be interpreted as “* give four and discuss four.” 
However, the student should not choose an easy example, but instead select one which 
lends itself to full discussion. Furthermore, it should be noted that discussion is 
not limited to mere description, but advantages and disadvantages should be allowed 
their proper place in the answer. 


A proper balance must be maintained when answering questions of any type. 
For example, if a candidate is asked to say what he knows about the history of 
cataloguing, the whole field of that history should be surveyed, and each factor given 
its due importance. Thus whilst Huggins is an important figure in the study of 
cataloguing history, Cutter is vastly more important. History is not confined, too, 
to a particular period (unless specifically asked for), so in treating of cataloguing 
history recent developments must be taken into account. Proper attention, therefore, 
should be paid to the Anglo-American Code. I would go so far as to say that as this 
is the factor in cataloguing in the English-speaking world, it should be given the most 
prominent place in a question of this kind. 


A word or two here would not, I think, be out of place on the subject of correspond- 
ence courses. At the present time, with the exception of the lectures of the School 
of Librarianship and other centres, which are, of course, only available to a percentage 
of students, they represent the only organised method of tuition. They are not the 
most perfect means of teaching by a long way, but, nevertheless, they have, on the 
whole, succeeded very well. Too many students, however, seem to think that by the 
mere fact of sending their fees and receiving their lessons in return, they have done 
all that they need, and the pass certificate (if not the merit) is already in their hands. 
This is, of course, stupid, but from my own experience I can state categorically that 
it must be so in many cases. For example, it is a common occurrence out of a batch 
of twenty students for four or five at least to send in no answers at all, and by the end 
of the course it is rare to find more than fifty per cent. of the runners in the field. This 
is, | understand, a frequent complaint of tutors, and surely if students will not send 
in answers, the tutor is defeated from the start. 


Now | imagine that most tutors mark individual; questions, or, in other words, 
they take one question and mark it right through the whole batch of papers. It is 
impossible to do this, however, if answers are late, and thus it is very difficult to maintain 
a consistent level of marking. Tutors are advised, I know, to refuse to mark papers 
which are sent in late without a proper excuse, but I imagine that it is rare for them 
to do so, especially in these days when there are so many calls on the spare time of the 
individua!. This last point, incidentally, affects tutors as well—a fact which seems 
to escape the notice of the average student. 


In answering questions students should deal with them as they would in the examina- 
tion room. It is annoying to find a question which, answered properly, would take 
half an hour dismissed in a few lines. Lastly, all lesson papers should be returned 
immediately after the examination. This is especially important in these days of 
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paper shortage because, leaving aside the question of the cost, it is very difficult indeed 
to get a new block of paper whenever it is needed. 


In conclusion, the student should remember the golden rules of all cataloguing, 
meticulous accuracy and complete consistency. These are just as important in the 
theoretical as in the practical paper. Perhaps more important still, however, is for 
the student to realise that the examiner is a sensible man or woman who knows a lot 
about cataloguing. It is no use trying to “ get round” him by vague statements or 
by subtle flattery. Still less will he enjoy deliberate attempts to mislead him or treat 
him as a slightly half-witted old fogy. He is human, however, and this hits both 
ways. He will be very tired at the end of a day’s marking of answers, many of them 
given in exactly the same way and often in the same words. He may become really 
annoyed if candidates are stupid, especially if they have obviously not read the questions 
to which so much care has been devoted, but if intelligence and a little originality are 
shown, then he will be really pleased, and the consequences of his pleasure may be 
observed in the student’s final placing. 


tS. 
Current Books 


PIERRE AUDEMARS. Hercule and the gods. Pilot Press. 8s. 6d. 

Here is a fantastic detective story with a rich vein of humour. The story of Hercule 
the engine driver, who endeavours to thwart Jou Jou, the apache, in his various attempts 
on the Minister of Sanitation, is full of wit in its sly character studies of both bourgeois 
and “ fonctionnaire.” Most of the action takes place on the rackety French railways, 
or the bistros of Montmartre. On the whole a brilliant performance : we look forward 
to more by Mr. Audemars. 


HSAIO CHIEN. The Dragon beards versus the blueprints. Pilot Press. 4s. 6d. 

Four essays on the literary relations of China with the Western world. The first 
is a series of reflections on the machine, its treatment in the English novel, and its 
effect on intellectuals. The title essay is an apologia for modern China, while the 
others deal with literature and the masses and Chinese views of Ibsen. The clarity of 
the writing, the gentle humour displayed by the author, and his interesting ideas, do 
much towards the understanding of modern Chinese literature. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, Editor. Soviet one-act plays. Pilot Press. 4s. 6d. 


The Soviet theatre has few curtain raisers, but this book contains some interesting 
examples, generally played by amateur societies. Some of the best-known Soviet 
playwriters are represented here, notably Romm, Afinogenev and Gladkov. Simple 
in theme and style, most of them with touches of humour, these plays should be useful 
to amateur societies in Britain. The editor contributes a foreword showing the unique 
relationship of the amateur and professional theatres in the U.S.S.R. 


Penguin Books. DOVER WILSON—Life in Shakespeare's England. W. S. 
MAUGHAM—The moon and sixpence. D. H. LAWRENCE—Sea and Sardinia. 
New writing No. 20. 9d. each. 

The new month’s issue of Penguins are excellent examples of bringing literature 
within reach at a reasonable price. The re-issue of Professor Dover Wilson’s excellent 
anthology is most welcome: it gives an admirable conspectus of Elizabethan life 
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from contemporary sources. The Maugham novel is a good example of his witty 
style, while Lawrence’s essays on the Sardinian peasantry and scenery are well worth 
re-reading. New Writing, held up for some time because of printing difficulties, will 
resume its quarterly schedule in 1945. In the meantime, this issue contains some good 
material : a fine essay on the English film, by an anonymous critic ; a clean-cut little 
vignette of New York life by a new writer, Saul Gottlieb, and an introduction to 
E. M. Forster by William Plomer. There are some good photogravure illustrations. 


JOHN PUDNEY and HENRY TREECE. Air Force poetry. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

The most articulate of the armed forces proves that it can be as interesting in poetry 
as in prose. The average level is high; it is noticeable that flying produces intro- 
spection : yet the lyric is well represented, too. Poems by the two editors, by Corsellis 
and Bayliss are outstanding: a most interesting anthology. 


LIONEL TRILLING. E. M. Forster. Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Trilling, a professor of English at Columbia University, will be remembered 
for his fine study of Matthew Arnold. In this book he deals with one of our most 
eminent novelists, devoting a chapter to Forster’s life and intellectual background, 
and chapters to detailed studies of each of the novels. Forster is a novelist remarkable 
in many ways : for his limited output, his fastidious style, and for the liberal philosophy - 
inherent in his novels. This critical study is wide in scope, and provides an effective 
and interesting introduction to his work. 


weaie” 
Correspondence 
Borough of Luton Public Libraries, 
The Editor, The Library Assistant. Central Library, George Street, Luton. 
Sir,— 23rd August, 1944. 


At the request of the Association of Assistant Librarians, I have been for some 
time engaged on editing a new edition of Aldred’s Sequel Stories. The work is now 
approaching a point where a large number of queries require to be cleared up, and I 
should like to enlist the help of librarians and assistants. There are three matters 
on which I should be greatly obliged for particular help :— 


1. Have any librarians a fairly up-to-date list of sequels which they would be 
willing to loan to check over with my list ? 

2. Are there any assistants or librarians who would be willing to exchange 
notes on sequels with me? 


And thirdly, and this is most important, can anyone inform me as to whether 
any of the following authors have written sequels— 


Adair, C. Ash, G. Baldwin, Faith. 
Ames, J. Austin, Hugh. Barre, G. 
Ammers-Kuller, J. Austin, Phyllis. Bell, N. 
Annesley, N. Baker, Frank. Bentley, John. 
Applin, A. 


It will be seen that this list is only a preliminary and, by your permission, I propose 
to insert further lists at intervals. 
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To those persons who are interested in this matter it may be said that, generally 
speaking, my lists are complete and do not need checking up to 1930, but it will be 
appreciated that sequels, particularly in detective stories, have become rather the rule 
than the exception in recent years, and the task of checking is a particularly colossal 
one, in view of the virtual disappearance of many books from publishers’ lists and 
library shelves. The need for a new edition of Sequel stories is urgent, and any help 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours faithfully, F. M. GARDNER, 
Borough Librarian. 


The Editor, The Library Assistant. C.M.F. 
Sir,— 
Having recently received several copies of the Assistant and the L. A. Record, | 
should like to make a few comments on both present and future training in librarianship. 


The McColvin Report states : ‘* For the Associates we must cater at the new library 
schools, giving them an intensive one-year course . . . which will enable them to pass 


the Final (perhaps with a revised syllabus).”” On returning to library work, I myself 


do not wish to spend a few months, or even a year, at my pre-war post, and then be 
absent for a further year at library school: Before joining the Services I had done 
no specific studying for the Final, and I think a course covering that syllabus in twelve 
months would not leave much time for practical work. Assistants not yet through 
Intermediate would require a longer course, and surely the first few years of the post 
war period will be ones in which our library staffs can least afford to be depleted by 
personnel absent for comparatively long periods. 


As an alternative to full-time study I can only supplement a suggestion already 
made, i.e for greatly increased facilities for attending lectures. Centres should be 
established throughout the country where these part-time courses could be held, and 
instead of the odd assistant, ex-serviceman or otherwise, at the full-time library school, 
most, if not all, students would be spending one day a week at the nearest centre. 
(Different subjects, and elementary and advanced lessons in the same subject, would 
be held on different days.) If ‘‘ homework ”’ were set to be done between these weekly 
visits, the need for correspondence courses could be largely overcome. An increase 
in the number of summer schools, on ** Birmingham” lines, would be welcomed, and 
if the centres outlined above were working satisfactorily, the summer schools could 
concentrate to a greater degree on the reviewal and discussion of progress, plans and 
reports of the preceding year. 


I do not condemn the full-time courses which have been advocated ; my point is 
that they should follow rather than precede developments of a different nature, 
particularly the provision of adequate staffs. By supplementing his daily routine with 
weekly visits to a study centre and with off duty work arranged by that centre, I think 
the keen assistant will make up lost ground at least as quickly as he or she would on 
an intensive course. Two years’ study at a moderate rate is much better than one 
year’s ** cramming.” 

The L.A. Council, in last year’s memorandum on post-war training, envisaged 
** pre-demobilisation courses.’ I hope any endeavour towards their organisation meets 
with success, and I think most other Service men and women will hold a similar opinion. 

One or two more points: Firstly, I understand that numbers of assistants were 
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unable to complete their training after the first World War owing to a stipulation that 
the Final must be completed within a certain period after the passing of the Elementary. 
Does this still hold good (or bad) ? 

Secondly, are all Service personnel at present studying, able to obtain such books 
as they require? In Britain the position is not too bad, but the length of time taken 
by parcels going overseas from the United Kingdom makes the problem more difficult 
abroad. I am fortunate in several ways: I have a certain amount of spare time, I 
have received a few of my own books, and more are on the way from the library where 
I work, because all studying assistants are at present in jobs of a completely different 
nature! \ cannot believe that many staff libraries are available in this manner and 
would be interested to know if others in the same position as myself have been as 
fortunate with regard to study and book provision. 

Lastly, the best way those of us in the Forces can show our appreciation of the 
efforts being made for our future welfare, is to offer our own comments and suggestion, 
and I look forward to reading further letters on the subject in these pages. 


Yours, etc., T. MANN. 


India Command. 
The Editor, The Library Assistant. 

Sir,— 

May I join, belatedly, in the graduate controversy ? I do feel that many people’s 
logic is at fault. They argue, in effect: Some graduates are fools ; fools make bad 
librarians ; graduates make bad librarians. Quite obviously, a man does not auto- 
matically become a better citizen or more admirable individual for being awarded a 
degree. He’s the same man he was before graduation. But he has one or two qualifi- 
cations to offer the community as a librarian. 

1. He has learned a system of study, and has tackled a subject intensively ; he is 
therefore likely to be able to advise other students and to view their problems sympa- 
thetically. 

2. He has learned to co-ordinate subjects and, by free discussion with alert and 
intelligent men and women, which is the vital part of university life, he has laid the 
foundation of a broad culture ; surely a very useful thing in a librarian, and one which 
the nature of the L.A. syllabus does not foster. 

3. His knowledge is likely to be free of the superficiality which is the mark of all! 
but the most talented of non-graduate librarians. 

4. He can meet educated readers on equal terms, and other readers will not feel 
it beneath their dignity to consult him. Snobbery? Possibly, but that’s how people’s 
minds work. 

All the above, of course, applies solely to the good graduate. The bad one exists, 
that we all know, but you can’t mistake Aim. His sins cry to heaven. Fundamentally 
a librarian’s a librarian for a’ that, but the graduate has his uses, and ta condemn the 
graduate class en bloc, as some tend to do, is as stupid as its converse. If we are going 
to make anything of a library service after the war, we'll need all the brains, enthusiasm 
and vision we can muster, and we can’t afford to ignore the graduate’s offering. 

Yours, etc., 
M. S. CROUCH. 
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The Editor, M.E.F. 

The Library Assistant. 

Sir,— 

Candidates for our professional examinations should profit by the advice given 
by W. M. Dickie in The Library Assistant for January/February, 1944, on “sitting 
examinations,” but I do not consider that they will ever become librarians worthy of 
the name if they follow the suggested “‘ methods of study.” 

Surely of all professional men, librarians should be superlatively well-educated 
people. This does not mean that they should be narrowly academic—intellectual 
snobs living in an ivory tower. On the contrary, they should be educated to have 
wide intellectual sympathies with all sorts and conditions of minds. The purpose 
of professional education is not merely to push assistants through examinations, but 
to educate them to become professional librarians. 

The methods advocated in the article under consideration hardly contribute to this 
end. Restricting studies to a few selected topics, studying the examiner’s viewpoint, 
reading with the examination in view, all narrow the student’s mind, and lower his 
Studies from a liberal to a commercial plane. The suggestion about not reading books 
through is pernicious ; most books are constructed by their authors as an argued whole, 
and serious misunderstandings may arise from reading isolated snippets. It is well- 
nigh impossible to read all the books listed in the syllabus, but it is better to read a 
few books well than to have an ill-digested skipping acquaintance with many. 

For the sake of our profession we must require a high standard of education, and 
the cause of librarianship is ill-served by the advocacy of such “ utilitarian and realistic ” 
short cuts to qualification. 

Yours, etc., 
F. G. GREEN. 








